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Castlemaine Botanic Gardens c.1878 


]In Central Victoria there is a network of towns that were 
established on the wealth of their goldfields. Amongst them 
is Castlemaine, a town which, at the height of the gold rush, 
saw itself as ‘The Great Centre’. It: planned—and built—large 
and ornate, public and private buildings in line with its 
vision of becoming the largest inland provincial city in 
Victoria. Although the dream never eventuated, the 
optimism and enthusiasm of the age are reflected in the rich 
heritage of historic buildings and gardens that remain. 

Castlemaine is not an easy place to garden. The tempera¬ 
ture frequently reaches the high thirties in long, and very 
dry, summers. The winters are cold—freezing cold—with 
frosts severe enough to turn most plants to a limp, black 
mess. To compound it all, the ground is mostly clay, 
worsened by the fact that it was churned over in the days of 
the gold rush. Imagine, then, what it was like starting from 
scratch over one hundred years ago. No motorised 


equipment, no chemicals. For a long time no reticulated 
water system. And yet, some remarkable gardens were 
created against these odds. Fortunately some of these 
remarkable gardens remain largely intact today. 

There is the elaborate garden of the Leviny family home 
Buda, a sprawling example of the ‘cottage’ garden over 2 
hectares. At Te Tua there are still box hedges from when the 
garden was established late last century. And there is the 
botanic gardens, laid out by the first curator, Phillip Doran, 
using many plants donated by such prominent figures as 
Daniel Dunce, Charles Moore and Ferdinand von Mueller. 

The Victorian Branch has organised a trip to Castlemaine 
in April to visit some of the important public and private 
gardens of historic interest. See the Calendar of Events for 
more details. 

Kevin Walsh 
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Editorial 


I his issue brings space to print several articles held 
over for some time. The fruits of the ‘Correspondence of 
von Mueller’ project can be seen in Sara Maroske’s look 
at landscaping of the Melbourne General Cemetery while 
research of a more personal nature allows us to glimpse 
life in Western Australia as Carol Mansfield writes of 
gardening on a small farming property. Roger Spencer 
concludes the issue with a whimsical look at the Agave 
americana, loved or hated with great passion by most 
gardeners. 


Letter 


Griffith ACT2603 
November 1990 

In Vol 1 No 6 of Australian Garden History you included 
a photograph of a canopy frame for a weeping rose as an 
example of a Victorian garden structure. The enclosed 
photograph of a structure of similar design was taken at 
the International Garden and Greenery Exposition, EXPO 
90, in Osaka this year. 



In this case the canopy was constructed from the 
ubiquitous bamboo. As Expo had a life of only six 
months, fast-growing species were needed to cover the 
canopy frame quickly. Clematis and campsis, planted at 
the base of the central column, were used. In some cases, 
leafy bamboo twigs were laced through the bamboo slats 
in the frame to provide welcome shade during Osaka’s 
hot summer. The soft live foliage of clematis and the 
bamboo leaves both created a cool environment beneath 
the frame with temperatures several degrees below those 
prevailing outside. 

Although different structural materials and plant species 
were used, it is interesting to see how an effective design 
was repeated almost a century later in an entirely differ¬ 
ent cultural context. 

dobeil Boden 


Tour of 

4^ gardens in the 

os Western District, Victoria 


% 

4th to the 8th September 1991 


The Australian Garden History Society is 
planning to stage a re-run of its 
outstanding tour 'Bulbs and Blossoms'. 
This tour visits such outstanding historic 
gardens as Mawallok, Banongil, Mount 
Boninyong, the Walling garden Naringal 
and many other gardens in Ballarat, 
Geelong and Camperdown. Members will 
recall that when first staged in 1989 this 
tour was over-subscribed only a week after 
the first notification. (A report of the first 
tour can be found in Australian Garden 
History , Vol 1 No 3 October/November 
1989.) 


Members are urged to register their 
interest in this tour without delay. Details 
will be sent following registration of 
interest. Contact: Margaret Brookes, 
Australian Garden History Society, C/- 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, 
South Yarra, Victoria, 3141. 


The Australian Garden History Society was formed in 
1980 to bring together those with an interest in the 
various aspects of garden history—horticulture, landscape 
design, architecture and related subjects. Its prime 
concern is to promote interest and research into historic 
gardens as a major component of the National Estate. It 
aims to look at garden making in a wide historic, literary, 
artistic and scientific context. 

The editorial content of articles, or the products and 
services advertised in this journal, do not necessarily 
imply their endorsement by the Australian Garden History 
Society. 


Cl (AIRMAN 
TREASURER 
SECRETARY 
JOURNAL EDITORS 


Margaret Darling 
Robin Lewarne 
Howard Tanner 
Richard Aitken 
Georgina Whitehead 
C/- 12 Oban Street 
South Yarra Vic 3141 


Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
AGIIS, C/- Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, 
South Yarra, Victoria 3141. Ph (03) 650 5043 
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Planting the Melbourne General Cemetery 


The Contribution of 
Ferdinand von Mueller 

The Melbourne General Cemetery is a major cultural 
feature of Victorian Melbourne although its extensive 
open space has a rambling, largely unkempt appearance, 
suggesting a hey-day long since past. Similarly, 
Ferdinand von Muellers contribution to the Cemetery 
had a significance in his early career which is no longer 
generally appreciated. 'Ihe Melbourne General Cemetery is 
one of the few places where this famous botanist is 
definitely known to have done any garden design, albeit 
confined to plant selection and disposition. Mueller's plans 
for the Melbourne General Cemetery, however, were never 
fully realised. 

It is now known that Mueller contributed plants to 
many colonial cemeteries: Ararat and the ghost town of 
Amherst in Victoria, and Hobart in Tasmania, are but a 
few of the ones identified so far by the ‘Correspondence of 
Ferdinand von Mueller'project. 

Thus far, no Cemetery has yielded more information 
about Mueller's relationship to it than the Melbourne 
General Cemetery. Forty odd letters survive, mainly 
exchanged between Mueller and the Cemetery’s architect, 
surveyor and secretary, Albert Purchas, as well as minutes 
of the Trustees' meetings. 1 Moreover, two conservation 
studies undertaken in the last decade include historical 
sections, and also information on what remains of 
Mueller's shntbs and trees. 2 


if he Melbourne City Council approached the New South 
Wales Government for permission to establish a new 
burial ground in Melbourne in 1849. It argued that the 
Old Cemetery site (now occupied by the Victoria Market) 
was crowded, derelict and therefore a danger to public 
health and morals. 3 Already it was clear that the 
Melbourne General Cemetery was to be the product of 
overseas ideas. Urban reformer, Edwin Chadwick, had 
been demanding sanitary and uplifting settings for burials 
in England since the 1830s. The twenty-seven acres set 
aside for Melbourne’s new cemetery were to be located 
north of the city, in the middle of what Lieutenant 
Governor, Charles Joseph La Trobe, envisaged as a ring 
of parkland. 4 Again his decision can be linked to the 
existence of cemeteries such as Kensal Green and 
Norwood in England, Pere-Lachaise in Paris, and Mt 
Auburn in Cambridge, Massachusetts, which were famous 
examples of a picturesque style of cemetery popular in 
the nineteenth century. 5 The serpentine roadways 
included by architect Albert Purchas in his 1852 plans for 
the Melbourne General Cemetery can be seen to have 
their origins in this style. Purchas also included, within 
these roadways, a symmetrical layout of paths, and regi¬ 
mented groupings of denominations, which are reminis¬ 
cent of the kind of burial ground popularised by John 
Claudius Loudon. In 1843 this celebrated horticulturist 


The entry to Melbourne General Cemetery (1869) showing trees of the type recommended for planting by Mueller 
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and landscape designer simultaneously published On the 
laying out of cemeteries and completed the plans for a 
cemetery in Southampton, which provided a practical 
demonstration of the formal and orderly design features, 
which were promoted in his book. 6 

No document can be cited linking the plans of Albert 
Purchas and overseas influences, but the circumstantial 
evidence is strong. Nevertheless, the Melbourne General 
Cemetery cannot be dismissed as merely derivative, 
because Purchas was responsible for this particular com¬ 
bination of imported ideas. Moreover, in taking 
inspiration from both the formal and the romantic, he 
managed to meld together the two most popular western 
nineteenth century' cemetery styles into one design. 

Trees and shrubs, inevitably, were to be integral to the 
development of Purchas’s plans for the Melbourne 
General Cemetery, but which style of planting would he 
follow? In picturesque burial grounds, plants were used 
to create a park-like’ effect. Species that uplifted the 
spirits of mourners dominated, and plantings were 
sometimes irregular so as to appear natural. Loudon 


Melbourne General Cemetery as mapped by the Melbourne and 
Metropolitan Board of Works (1896) showing the original layout 
by Albert Purchas 



thought that the effect of this kind of landscaping was 
too much like a pleasure ground’. To him a cemetery 
ought to be made distinct, with a sombre arrangement of 
the trees and shrubs traditionally associated with death. 8 
Purchas does not seem to have made any attempt to 
resolve this conflict of styles in his plantings. Trustees’ 
minutes reveal that as early as 1857 he was seen walking 
around the cemetery pointing out likely spots in which 
gardeners might put a few trees or shrubs with no 
obvious overall design in mind. 

In I860 Mueller inherited the problem of how to select 
and arrange plants in the Melbourne General Cemetery. 
In a letter to Mueller, written early in June 1860, the 
Trustees of tire Melbourne General Cemetery asked him 
for advice on the planting of their grounds. Four tenders 
for the work had already been received. Moreover, the 
Cemetery itself had been in use for ten years, 9 and its 
pathways and avenues had been laid out from 1852, in 
accordance with the plans of, Albeit Purchas. Anything 
Mueller could suggest, therefore, was considerably 
circumscribed. Nevertheless, he agreed to visit the 
Cemetery, examine the tenders, and make a report. Two 
Trustees, David Ogilvy and Frederick Cooper, met him at 
Purchas's office on 13 June, around three in the 
afternoon, and together went on a tour of the ground 
proposed to be planted. Unfortunately, no record has 
come to light which identifies the four tenders from 
which he had to choose his trees and shrubs, or indeed if 
he was happy with their offerings. There were many well 
established nurserymen in Melbourne by this time such 
as T. C. Cole, Thomas Lang, John Rule and James Sinclair. 
Mueller’s report to the Trustees said no more than that 
having carefully examined the tenders for trees and 
shrubs, I beg to recommend to you the following plan of 
action.' 

On the subject of what to plant in the Cemetery, 
Mueller declared that gymnosperms were the most 
suitable trees. In so saying, he firmly allied himself with 
the formal style of cemetery design. ‘Almost all the kinds 
[of trees planted in cemeteries]’, advised Loudon in his 
book of 1843, ‘should be evergreen and of dark foliage; 
because the variety produced by deciduous and 
flowering trees is not favourable to the expression either 
of solemnity or grandeur.’ 10 To emphasize the point 
Loudon included before and after illustrations of the well- 
known cemetery at Norwood. The ‘before’ illustration 
presented Norwood as it was in 1843, with clumps of 
deciduous trees in the pleasure-ground style. The ‘after’ 
illustration showed how much better, or so Loudon 
thought, the cemetery would look, planted with dark- 
foliaged, fastigiate, and conical trees. 11 Mueller echoed 
Loudon’s remarks in his report to the Trustees, with the 
addition of a local argument: 1 have not selected any 
deciduous trees as I do not think their effect an agreeable 
one in our zone of evergreen vegetation.’ 12 His list of 
preferred evergreens included; 382 cluster pines (Pinas 
pinaster ), because they were hardy, grew rapidly, and 
were available in sufficient numbers from the tenders; 86 
Himalayan cypresses (Cupressus torulosa), and 140 cryp- 
tomerias. In case the Trustees insisted on some deciduous 
trees, he noted that the tenders offered oaks, elms, 
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Tim Sherratt 



Melbourne General Cemetery, 1991 


poplars, planes, walnuts, gleditsias, ash, horse-chestnuts 
and limes. 

Mueller and Loudon parted company somewhat on 
their preferred placement of trees. On the laying out of 
Cemeteries was opposed to strips around the margins, 
because they occupied a space that might be advanta¬ 
geously laid out as a broad border for tombs of a superi¬ 
or description. 13 In his report to the Trustees, however, 
Mueller suggested that trees be arranged in a double row 
along the Melbourne General Cemetery fences. The 
planting was to be done alternately, allowing 24 feet 
distance in the longitudinal and in the diagonal lines 
allowing a space from three to four feet for an acacia 
hedge. Mueller suggested Pititts pinaster for the eastern 
and southern sides and Cupressus tornlosa along the 
western border. For the smaller plots within the grounds, 
he recommended the Trustees put miscellaneous shrubs 
and trees, 'plants of the pine-tribe to be kept 
predominant.' 

It is not known what inspired Mueller’s ideas about 
cemeteries. He must have gained a familiarity with 
funeral rituals after the deaths of his parents and one 
sister in Germany when he was a young man. Frederick 
Muller died of tuberculosis in Rostock in 1833, and his 
wife, Louise, died of the same disease in Tonning five 
years later. Iwanne Muller died in Rendsbuig in 1843, 
again of tuberculosis." Late in his own life, however, his 
great respect for cemeteries was revealed in criticisms 
which he made to the Trustees about services at the 
Melbourne General Cemetery. 'On all occasions, when I 


was among those, who paid the last homage to a 
departed friend, by following his mortal remains to the 
place of interment,’ Mueller declared, ‘I was feeling, that 
the solemnity of the moment, when the coffin is sunk 
into the grave, was impaired by the utter want of a 
becoming dress of the workmen, who aid in sinking the 
Coffin into its place.’ His suggested remedy, apparently 
not taken up by the Trustees, was that the workmen be 
supplied with a simple calico gown which they could 
wear over their dirty clothes while the mourners were 
present. ‘I am convinced,’ the Trustees were told, 'that 
each family, to whom the sorrowful occasion arises, of 
conveying one of those dear to them, to a last resting 
place, would willingly pay a few shillings extra, which 
would cover their share of the cost ...’. 

Unlike his advice on labourers’ dress, Mueller’s recom¬ 
mendations for the planting of the Melbourne General 
Cemetery were quickly adopted at a meeting in July 
I860: ‘subject to the introduction of some deciduous trees 
in certain positions of the ground as suggested in the 
latter portion of Dr. Mueller’s report.’ Strictly speaking 
Mueller had made no such suggestion. His report was 
opposed to using deciduous trees in the Cemetery. 
Already, it seemed, his plans for its planting were being 
undermined. The Trustees, however, wished to secure 
Mueller’s services for future inspections and advice. 
Perhaps that is why they glossed over their differences of 
opinion with him. ‘I was only performing my official 
duty’, Mueller declared in response to an official letter of 
thanks. 'It will afford me great pleasure, to aid by my 
attendance at the cemetery the operation of planting, 


Melbourne General Cemetery, 1991 
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whenever the prearrangements for the purpose are 
completed and you will kindly inform me, when my 
services are needed.’ 

Thus far, the Trustees had approached Mueller for 
advice only, and obtained their trees and shrubs by 
tender. In 1861, however, the Trustees asked him for 500 
seedling pines and the same number of seedling 
cypresses. In response Mueller gave them 1,100 seedling 
pines and cypresses, a collection of seeds, and the offer 
of 3,000 more seedling pines if they would provide the 
necessary pots. This generous, but not unusually large 
offer, was accepted. Over the next 12 years Mueller 
supplied the Melbourne General Cemetery with over 
9,500 plants. Various pines, cypresses and firs figured 
largely in this number, but at the same time the Trustees 
continued to request and plant deciduous trees. Cemetery 
gardeners were even permitted to replace some evergreens 
with oaks and elms. 

Nothing in Mueller's surviving correspondence with the 
Trustees suggests he was displeased with this treatment 
of his advice and plants. If anything he continued eager 
to be able to help in any way at all, and regretful that he 
could not do more. I shall always feel a pleasure’, he 
told Purchas in 1864, ‘in contributing from my department 
any available plants for the ground on which so many 
that have been dear to us have found a resting place.' 
Mueller’s sole known request of the Trustees was that he 
be supplied with specimens of the indigenous flora still 
growing in the Cemetery grounds. Unfortunately, it is not 
practicable to determine what plants, if any, this request 
yielded. Mueller's collections in the National Herbarium 
of Victoria are filed by botanical name and not com¬ 
puterized so that tracing a possible Melbourne General 
Cemetery specimen would be an almost impossible task. 
In their brief conservation study of 1983, Spencer el al 
identified only twenty native plants in the Melbourne 
General Cemetery grounds. In addition to any possibly 
preserved specimens in the National Herbarium, they are 
all that remain to indicate the composition of the original 
vegetation. 

In June 1871, William Benson wrote to Albert Purchas 
for information on Mueller's plant donations to the 
Melbourne General Cemetery. A 'Board of Inquiry into 
the Management of the Botanic Gardens' had been set up 
in that year and plant donations were one of its interests. 


Benson, the Board's Secretary, asked Purchas whether 
[the plants! arrive in thriving condition —or whether there 
is much loss attendant on removal — what proportion of 
the whole number sent is now in a healthy flourishing 
condition — with any other information or suggestions on 
the general question of public distribution that you may 
think it desirable that the Board should be possessed of.’ 
Purchas, having consulted the Gardener replied that 
nearly all the plants received in pots were so young that 
they required re-potting and great care before they could 
be planted out. Most were now in a thriving condition. 
Of the plants not received in pots about one half were 
planted successfully. I think it would be desirable', 
concluded Purchas, ‘that no plants should be distributed 
from the Botanical Gardens until they had attained a 
sufficient age for planting out.' 

When Mueller learned of this letter he was horrified. 
‘[It] is not only calculated to do me a deep injury in my 
official position, but is also not in accordance with facts 
and evinces deep ingratitude.’ Mueller asked the Trustees 
to write to the Board of Inquiry again, considering 
whether or not they should expect to be given two- or 
three-year old plants when they had a professional 
gardener to rear seedlings. Why plants such as tamarix 
and buddlejas should be provided in pots when their 
growth was too rapid to be furnished by pot culture? And 
how strong and large plants could be obtained, when 
applications for them arrived so late in the season, that 
the stock intended for that year's distribution was almost 
exhausted? Purchas was forced to admit, that he had 
written to Benson without the Trustees' approval, fl am 
also directed by the Trustees', he told Mueller, to state 
that the large and valuable collection of plants received 
from you has greatly contributed to the present satisfac¬ 
tory appearance of the Cemetery, and that they have 
always most cordially passed you votes of thanks for the 
same, also that they do not for a moment see how you 
can be held responsible for the success or non-success of 
any plants after their removal from the Botanic Gardens.’ 
Deeply regretting the offence he had given, Purchas 
concluded his apology with the hope that the original 
report sent to the Board of Inquiry would result in more 
liberal funds being given to Mueller rather than less. 

On 30 June 1873 Mueller’s directorship of the 
Melbourne Botanic Gardens ceased. The Board of Inquiry 
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had recommended his dismissal in their report of 
December 1871 and this was finally enacted under the 
Premiership of James Goodall Francis. The sacking meant 
that Mueller could no longer send trees and shrubs to the 
Melbourne General Cemetery, Moreover, his successor, 
William Guilfoyle, was not permitted to continue the 
scheme of distributing plants to public institutions. 15 The 
role of planting adviser at the Melbourne General 
Cemetery went to Clement Hodgkinson who was 
formerly the Assistant Commissioner of Crown Lands and 
Survey. 16 It is difficult to establish Hodgkinson’s land¬ 
scape style by the evidence of his work in the cemetery, 
because it had to compete with what Purchas and 
Mueller had already done. Nevertheless, Hodgkinson 
does seem to have systematically destroyed what could 
be called the •Muellerness’ of the Cemetery. He either 
removed Mueller’s plants or mixed in with them more 
decorative plantings. Perhaps he had in mind the 
development of a more romantic style of cemetery. There 
had never been enough space in the Cemetery', however, 
for truly picturesque grounds, and over time monuments 
increasingly dominated the scene rather than plants. 

The famous Argus reporter, Vagabond, described the 
cemetery in the summer of 1876, only three years after 
Mueller’s work for the Trustees was halted. ‘[lit is a 
pleasant place enough", was Vagabond's comment. 
‘Flowers bloom luxuriantly, and praiseworthy efforts have 
been made in the cultivation of trees and shrubs. In some 
there will be shade therefrom, but at present all 
vegetation is rather dwarfed.' 17 

Very little vegetation now survives in the Melbourne 
General Cemetery that can be identified with Mueller 
with any degree of certainty. 11 is shrubs and flowers 
would have died long ago and his youngest trees would 
be at least 117 years old. Moreover, because mourners 
also planted trees in the Cemetery, surviving possible 
specimens could be attributed to them just as well as 
Mueller. The remnant oaks, elms, Moreton Hay figs (Ficus 
macrophylla ) and hoop pines (Araucaria cttnninghamii) 
are probably Hodgkinson’s. The golden cypresses 
(Cupressus macrocarpa ) along the Lygon Street border 
were planted in the 1930s. A few old pines are all that 
could be attributed to Mueller, Finns roxburghii and P. 
radiaia , because it is known that Hodgkinson did not 
like pines. No examples of the original three tree types 
recommended by Mueller to the Trustees survive. 

Mueller does not emerge from the Melbourne General 
Cemetery correspondence as a distinctive garden 
designer. On the contrary he seems tentative, pliable and 
always eager to please. He held cemeteries in great 
respect, perhaps because of his own early family losses, 
but there are no known letters which relate these feelings 
to his ideas about cemetery design. Nevertheless, his 
recommendations to the Trustees can be allied to a 
tradition of formal design popularised by John Claudius 
Loudon. This contrasted with the romantic or picturesque 
style of cemetery, which was also evident in the 
nineteenth century. Albert Purchas, who preceded 
Mueller as design adviser in the Melbourne General 
Cemetery, laid out the grounds in such a way as to 
combine both the formal and romantic styles. Through 


his own contributions, therefore, Mueller allowed the 
formal elements to become dominant. The Trustees seem 
to have been satisfied with his advice, and expressed real 
regret, that Purcha.s's comments to Benson may have 
been damaging to Mueller. Of course, Mueller’s sacking 
meant the end of free trees and shrubs for the Cemetery. 
When Hodgkinson took over as adviser to the Trustees, 
he seems to have tried to recreate the cemetery' in a more 
picturesque style, but was defeated by the layers of 
influences that preceded him and also the increasing 
number of monuments in the grounds, which dominated 
everything else. Mueller’s contribution to the Melbourne 
General Cemetery, however, has not been completely 
erased. A few pines have survived as relics of his design 
and also his correspondence with Albert Purchas, 
providing a context to understand them. 

Sara Maroske 


1 Unless otherwise specified, information on the Melbourne 
General Cemetery has been supplied by the Trustees of The 
Necropolis, Springvale. (Cited as requested by the Trustees.) 

2 R. Spencer, S. Forbes, I. Clarke & W. Worboys, ‘Report on 
the Melbourne General Cemetery’, 1983. Copy held in the 
National Herbarium of Victoria Library, South Yarra. 

3 U. Dunstan, Governing the Metropolis. Melbourne 1850-9l, 
1984, p. 149. 

4 Dunstan. p.104. 

5 .]. S. Curl, The architecture and planning of the nineteenth- 
century cemetery’, Hie Journal of the Garden History Society , 
III, 3, 1975, p. 21. 

6 J. C. Loudon, On the laying out. planting, and managing of 
cemeteries, 1843, (facsimile ed. 1981), p.19. 

7 Curl, p. 23. 

8 Loudon, p.20. 

9 The Cemetery was gazetted in the New South Wales 
Government Gazette, 10 July 1850. 

10 Loudon, p.20. 

11 Loudon, p.69. 

12 Mueller made a Similar remark in his Annual Report for 
1860-1 (p.6): ‘I can, however, not suppress my opinion that 
some of the deciduous trees of the cold temperate zone are, 
in exposed localities, less adapted for our avenues than 
many of the evergreen trees from isothermal parallels 
corresponding with ours, and it appears desirable that 
whenever deciduous trees are chosen for long lines of 
public plantations (unless the lining of streets be excepted) 
they should alternate with such as bear evergreen foliage, to 
avoid the appearance of unbroken masses of leafless trees 
during that season when we enjoy the most lovely verdure 
in our vegetation.' 

13 Loudon, p.20. 

14 F. Kynaston. A Man on Edge, 1981, pp. 25, 29, 48. 

15 In a letter of 1876 to W. B. Clarke, Mueller exclaimed: ‘no 
longer churches, cemeteries schools &c are supplied by 
hundreds of thousands (indeed any) plants’ (ML MSS.3608, 
Mitchell Library, State Library of New South Wales. Sydney). 

16 K. A. Patterson ‘Clement Hodgkinson 1819-93’, Victorian 
Historical Magazine, XXXIX. 1968, p. 136. Hodgkinson is 
buried in the Melbourne General Cemetery. 

17John Stanley James, The Vagabond Papers, 1877-8, M. 
Cannon (ed,), MUP, 1969. p.66. A letter dated 1886 from 
James under the alias of ‘Julian Thomas’ to Mueller survives 
as a testimony to the fact that these two notable Australians 
knew one another. James is buried in the Melbourne 
General Cemetery. 
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‘MUM AND THE KIDS’ 


An early twentieth century cottage 
garden in Western Australia 

When I express interest in garden history it is not 
uncommon to meet raised eyebrows accompanied by the 
suggestion that this must be well-nigh impossible in 
Western Australia. This assumption is made in the 
knowledge that we do not have the heritage of grand 
gardens which is associated with some of the wealthy 
estates of New South Wales or Victoria. But if we lower 
our sights in the search for garden history what we find 
may not be any less interesting although it will certainly 
need to be studied within a different frame of reference. 
‘Mum and the kids’ is just one example of the social and 
horticultural history which such a study reveals. 

‘Mum’ died long since, and of the ‘the kids’ only Gwen 
survives; a very active and independent lady in her mid¬ 
seventies. It was the remains of their once productive 
orchard and garden in the fertile Carmel valley which first 
attracted my attention. 

After meeting Gwen Herbert I learned that the 
property, which was first leased in 1906, had been largely 
abandoned in the 1940s, owing to difficulties in dividing 
up the estate after the death of her parents, Jane and 
Ernest Mason. The ensuing years have seen the coming 
and going of tenants and squatters until the timber 
cottage was demolished in the 1960s. Since 1979, when 
the property changed hands, both orchard and garden 
have been home to a handful of sheep, geese and a 
donkey. But, in spite of these visissitudes and the ravages 
of time and climate, the framework of what I should like 
to call a cottage garden in the vernacular tradition is still 
readily discernible. 

Anne Scott-James advises against the too romantic 
interpretation of her definition of the English cottage 
garden with its ‘livestock, vegetables and herbs and 
perhaps a few flowers for ornament and scent', stressing 
that it was ‘planned for use rather than beauty’. 1 I suggest 
that this small rural property provides a Western Austra¬ 
lian interpretation of the functional cottage garden. It also 
provides a useful counterpoint to recent discussions 
concerning a much more elevated Edwardian tradition of 
garden design. 2 

The locality of Carmel still comprises a small commun¬ 
ity of not more than 600 people, situated at a height of 
some 300 metres in the Darling Range, and about 30km 
south east of Perth. It enjoys a mediterranean climate of 
cool wet winters (including light frosts) and hot, dry 
summers. Small as it is, Carmel claims a special place in 
history through the pioneering efforts of Benjamin Mason 
who, in 1864, opened up the district to timber cutting. 3 

It was the timber industry which brought Ernest and 
Jane Mason, with their three small children, to lease and 
later purchase 6 acres of uncleared forest on the path of 
an old bullock track at Green’s Landing (later Carmel) in 
1906. Ernie was familiar with the bush through being a 
teamster for the timber cutters, and his grandfather was 
old Ben Mason’s brother. 

At the time of their acquiring the block at Green’s 
Landing the Masons would have been one of only a 


handful of families in the neighbourhood. 4 None of the 
so-called essential services was available; no water, 
power or sewerage. There was, however, a link with 
other localities through the Upper Darling Range Railway 
which carried timber down to the foothills and operated 
a rather erratic passenger service. Another advantage was 
the presence of a small school only about a mile distant, 
serving the much wider district. 

While telling me about her busy childhood Gwen 
made it clear that their property played a central role in 
the life of her family. Part of ‘Mum’s’ interest can be 
attributed to the fact that the land was registered in her 
name, as a result of advice from her mother-in-law, or so 
she told Gwen. As this block was acquired from a 
neighbouring orchardist it was not subject to the same 
conditions as crown land. However, a few years later 
‘Dad’ took out a crown lease on 5 acres of virgin bush 
just over the road (then only a narrow track). One of the 
aims of the 1896 Agricultural Lands Purchase Act was ‘to 

Plan of Mason's property at Carmel, 1990 
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Australian Garden 
History Society 

Membership Information 

The Society was formed in 1980 with a view to bringing together 
all those with an interest in the various aspects of garden history 
— horticulture, landscape design, architecture, and related subjects. 

It’s primary concern is to promote interest in and research into 
historic gardens, as a major component of the National Estate. It 
is also concerned, through a study of garden history, with the 
promotion of proper standards of design and maintenance that will 
be relative to the needs of today, and with the conservation of 
valuable plants that are in danger of being lost to cultivation. It aims 
to look at garden making in its wide historic, literary, artistic and 
scientific context. 

The benefits of membership include: 

1. The Society’s official journal six times a year. 

2. An opportunity to participate on regular tours. 

3. An opportunity to attend seminars, lectures, social functions, 
hands-on garden restoration days, a variety of garden visits, 
weekend conferences and other activities organised at a State 
level. 

4. An opportunity to attend the Annual Conference, held in a 
different centre every year, combining visits to important public 
and private gardens with a variety of interesting speakers. 

5. Knowing you are contributing to the conservation of important 
gardens as a component of the National Estate. 














Australian Garden History Society 

CJ- Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yana, Victoria 3141 
Telephone (03) 650 5043 


Membership Application Form 

For new members 



To: The Membership Secretary, Australian Garden History Society, 

C/- Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Victoria 3141 

I/We wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose 
my/our subscription as under 


Name(s). 

Address. 

.Postcode 

Telephone: Home (...).Business (...). 


Subscription Rates 

please tick 

Ordinary Member or Institutional Subscription 

S 32.00 

□ 

3 year Ordinary Membership 

$ 90.00 

□ 

Family Member (2 adults and 2 children) 

$ 37.00 

□ 

3 year Family Member 

S 105.00 

□ 

Coiporate Member 

$ 50.00 

□ 

3 year Corporate Member 

S 140.00 

□ 

Donation* 

S . 

□ 


□ Cheque/Money Order enclosed 

Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 

□ Please debit my credit card 

□ Bankcard □ Visa Card 



Expiry date. 

Cardholder’s Signature. 

Please list any particular interests or skills you have which may be of help to the AGHS 


'The Society is affiliated with the Australia Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts' 
tax deductible status. Donations are welcome and should be made payable to the National Trust of Australia 
(Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS 




























Australian Garden 
History Society 

Activity Booking Forms 

If you would like to participate in any of the AGHS activities detailed in the Calendar 
of Events in this Journal please complete one of the forms below for each activity 
you wish to attend and forward it to the appropriate Branch Secretary (listed under 
Branch Contacts in this Journal) or as directed in the Calendar. 

Note: 1. Refunds will only be allowed where one weeks’ notice is given and tickets 
(if issued) returned for resale. A cancellation fee may be charged in some 
instances. Please advise of cancellations as early as possible in case there 
is a waiting list. 

2. Please enclose a stamped self addressed envelope where appropriate. 

3- For ease of accounting we would prefer that membership payments are not 
included with activity payments. 


Name of Activity ... 

Date of Activity. 

Applicants Name .. 
Applicants Address 


Postcode 


Telephone No. (H) . (W) . 

No. of tickets required 

. tickets for members @ $ = $. 

... tickets for non members @ $ = $ . 

TOTAL 

My cheque/money order for $ . is enclosed 


Name of Activity ... 

Date of Activity. 

Applicants Name .. 
Applicants Address 


.Postcode . 

Telephone No. (H) .(W) . i 

No. of tickets required 

.. tickets for members @ $ =$ . i 

.. tickets for non members @ $ = $ . 

TOTAL i 

My cheque/monev order for $ . is enclosed 

X 



Name of Activity ... 

Date of Activity. 

Applicants Name .. 
Applicants Address 


Postcode 


Telephone No. (H) . (W) . 

No. of tickets required 

... tickets for members @ $ = $ . 

... tickets for non members @ $ = $ . 

TOTAL 

My cheque/money order for $ . is enclosed 



Postcode 


Telephone No. (H) .(W) . 

No. of tickets required 

... tickets for members @ $ = $ . 

... tickets for non members @ $ = $ . 

TOTAL 

My cheque/money order for $ .is enclosed 


Name of Activity ... 

Date of Activity . 

Applicants Name .. 
Applicants Address 
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)arol Mansfield 



Northern aspect of the kitchen, surrounded by a tangle of honeysuckle, rambling roses and periwinkle. A grape-vine covers the east 
wall and jacarandas can be seen to the right. The kitchen was built by Ernie Mason ('Dad') out ofjarrah face-cuts from the mill 


encourage the cultivation of the land near Railways’, and 
it required that at least one tenth of a parcel of land be 
cultivated within five years, before a crown grant could 
be issued. 5 This, Gwen recalls, was a very important 
factor in their lives as it necessitated everyone working 
together in order to gain the precious title deeds. ‘Dad’ 
spent all week in the bush, leaving home at 5.00 am on 
Monday morning and not returning until Saturday 
afternoon. Ilis wage only provided the bare essentials so 
the aim of purchasing the land was to enable the family 
to be as self sufficient as possible. Thus it was that the 
care of the livestock, orchard and garden fell to ‘Mum 
and the kids'; this being the phrase to which Gwen 
constantly returned when referring to their source of 
labour. 

The property faced west and sloped down to an area 
of good loam, well-watered by a semi-permanent creek. 
Before their four-roomed weatherboard cottage was built 
on high ground a temporary timber and hessian dwelling 
was erected, so that once ‘Dad’ (and the horse) had dug 
a well and made a start on the clearing and ploughing 
‘Mum and the kids' were able to cultivate and start 
planting. In the meantime there was the livestock. There 
were two cows so that one was always in milk, the 
horse, two dozen chickens and some ducks, supple¬ 
mented from time to time with a few piglets. All the 
children were allocated chores both before and after 
school; anything from fetching and carrying water to 
feeding the liens or milking the cow. The cows, which 


wore bells, had to be located in the bush and brought 
home, usually the responsibility of the eldest child on 
horseback. 

In spite of the unstinting effort to bring their land into 
production, Gwen Herbert’s childhood memories are 
invariably happy ones. The younger children could turn 
most chores into fun. such as taking turns to ride on an 
improvised board while harrowing. Later on it became 
very important and a matter of family loyalty for the older 
ones to come home at Christmas, both for family 
celebrations and to take the opportunity to help ‘Mum’ 
with any heavy work. 

The orchard must have been a source of great pride as 
its progress still looms large in Gwen's memory. She 
clearly recalls, for instance, collecting rocks when she 
was only five or six years old, for use in drainage 
channels between the orange trees. Trenches were dug 
out and lined with rocks before being covered with 
timber at a sufficient depth to allow for harrowing. Her 
brother Lawrie, then about fourteen, made the younger 
children kangaroo skin mittens to protect their hands. As 
time went on a mixed orchard stretched in both 
directions from the house, some of which remains and 
still bears fruit. 

The kitchen walls supported a passion vine, with a 
timber grape vine trellis nearby. This was of strong 
construction over which ‘Mum’ grew Muscatels, 'Black St 
Peters' and 'Red Prince', and under which the older boys 
would sometimes sleep when home on leave from the 
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Plants known to have been grown by the Masons 
at Carmel between 1906 and 1940 (those marked 
with an asterisk are still present). 

Fruit: almonds*, apricots*, peaches, plums* (including 
Black Diamond), pears (including Bartlett), apples 
(including Yates, Dunn’s seedling and Grannie Smith), 
quinces, persimmons*, loquats, figs (red and green), 
oranges, lemons (including a variegated variety)*, 
strawberries, passion-fruit and grapes*. 

Vegetables: onions, potatoes, carrots, swedes, turnips, 
pumpkins, beans, cabbages, peas, tomatoes, sage, 
thyme; also maize, barley and lucerne as stock feed. 
Trees, shrubs and creepers: Buddleia davidii*, 
Cotoneaster franchetti*. Daphne odor a. Lavender 
dentata. Plumbago capensis, Salix cuprecC , Solatium 
ranionnetiC , Syringa vulgaris, Lonicera sp.*, Bignonia 
radican^. Asparagus plttmoscf. 

Roses: Cecile Brunner*, La France, Dr Thompson, 
Safrano*, a 'pink cabbage’, Dorothy Perkins*, a ‘red 
rambler', Felicite et Perpetue*. 

Bulbs and perennials: Amatyllis belladonna (Easter 
lily)*, Narcissus papyraceus (paper-white jonquil)*, N. 
tazetta aureus (Soeil d’Or)*, N. tazetta hybrids* 
including a double form, Leucojum aestivum 
(Snowflake)*, white bearded iris*, chrysanthemums, 
coreopsis, cosmos, Dahlia imperialis (tree dahlia), 
geraniums, mignonette, Oxalis sp.*, periwinkle*, wall¬ 
flowers, white watsonia* and later (misguidedly) pink 
and salmon watsonia*. 


Services. The fruit suffered little damage from birds as 
there always seemed to be a child only too willing to 
disturb them. Similarly fruit fly was far less prevalent so 
that with proper management a good crop from trees and 
vines was usually assured. 6 

Vegetables were usually grown in the valley near the 
oranges, where the ground retained its moisture most of 
the years round. It seems there was little that ‘Mum and 
the kids’ could not grow. Gwen reeled off a list (see 
appendix) which started with strawberries and ended 
with potatoes. These last were carefully planted in 
regular rows, which the family called ‘lands’, stretching 
the full width of the block between rows of orange trees. 
Mum' could often be seen working among the trees in 
bare feet (‘shoes were a nuisance and too expensive 
anyway’) and occasionally resorting to tethering baby to a 
fruit tree as she would insist on gathering up the newly 
set seed potatoes! Manure was provided by the animals 
and supplemented from time to time by blood and bone 
from the stock merchant. 

In true cottage garden tradition most of the vegetables 
were grown from seed which was saved from one year to 
the next and then perhaps shared with neighbours. 
Young plants and seedlings too were exchanged, surplus 
for surplus, and the more recently arrived Italian migrants 
were generous sources of supply." In the same way 
excess produce and dairy products were shared or 
bartered, especially if times were hard. 

Contrary to what one might have expected ‘Mum’ did 
little preserving. Citrus peel was dried and sent to Lawrie 
while he was away at sea, herbs were dried for the Red 


Cross in the first world war but apart from jam or pickle, 
there was no need to preserve fruit as there was always 
something in season. 

The Mason's orchard and garden must have been 
developed gradually, season by season according to the 
family’s needs and resources (by 1925 there were 9 
children) and the (lower garden could be expected to 
have had a low priority. But just as the rows of fruit trees 
and vegetables exhibited a sense of order so the simple 
plantings of ornamentals were marked by low rock 
edged walls. There were roses, annuals and bulbs lining 
the driveway, shrubs near the house, and creepers 
scrambled over the kitchen and outhouses. Many plants 
had happy associations having been grown from ‘slips’ 
from friends or neighbours, like the tree dahlia or the 
much prized daphne. The pussy-willow which still thrives 
was especially precious as ‘Mum’ was sent cuttings from 
a friend in Melbourne in the 1930s (no quarantine laws 
then?). But most treasured were the twin jacarandas 
planted by Jane Mason and Iter youngest son just before 
he left for active service. Any sort of lawn was out of the 
question for lack of water and indeed Gwen insists that 
no part of the flower garden was ever watered (though I 
shouldn't be surprised to learn that ‘Mum’ had slipped 
the jacarandas an odd bucket now and then). 

Thus this small rural property at Carmel, with its weli 
tended cottage garden, grew and matured with the 
family. Perhaps it is appropriate to mention here that 
Gwen too, was anxious to dispel any romantic notions 
about the garden, asserting that its proper management 
was no more or less than a practical necessity. Yet 1 
would argue that the evidence suggests more. Not only 
did it enable the Masons to survive periods of economic 
uncertainty or even hardship, such as the 1930s 
depression, but it provided a focus for their hopes and 
aspirations. The children grew up and moved away but 
‘the old place’ was always home and a symbol of family 
unity. So its remains; a testimony to ‘Mum and the kids’. 

Carol Mansfield 

My grateful thanks to Gwen Herbert and Jo and Pete 
Pandell, without whose generosity this study could not 
have been undertaken. 
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Agave Americana 


Tequila from the Tropics 

(Century plants, Agave americana from Mexico, are 
notorious for their bizarre habit, forming a vast rosette of 
vicious, spine-tipped, waxy blue succulent leaves to lm 
long or more. In the variegated cultivar A, americana 
‘Variegata’ the leaves are striped green and gold. The 
spectacular chandelier-like flower heads may spire up to 
15m from the centre of the rosette and together with the 
leaves probably prompted the generic name, derived 
from the ancient Greek agavos meaning noble or 
admirable and a name chosen for one of the Nereids of 
Greek mythology. 

John Claudius Loudon, the great horticultural 
chronicler erf the nineteenth century, in his An 
Encyclopaedia of Gardening lists its date of introduction 
to cultivation as 1640 and refers to its early use in 
greenhouses as a regular companion to the popular 
orange, myrtle and pomegranate. The comparative rarity 
of the agave in Britain during the early part of the 
nineteenth century is also mentioned by Loudon. In his 
Gardeners' Magazine (February 1829) he spoke of a 
splendid specimen over which its proud owner had 
erected a 30 foot glass frame to facilitate its bloom. 
Likewise a staircase and platform had been constructed 
for admiring visitors! The provenance of the plant was 
also painstakingly documented; clearly the specimen was 
a treasured family heirloom. 

Contrary to popular belief and the common name, this 
spectacular plant does not expire dramatically and 
completely after exactly 100 years: flowers are generally 
produced well before a lapse erf 30-40 years and, 
although the plant below dies, some of its suckers usually 
remain to perpetuate the species. Its capacity to cope 
with dry conditions has made it a tenacious plant that 
may be seen in abundance cultivated on the cliffs 
bordering the Mediterranean. Clearly it is a plant that will 
do well in Australia and it is no surprise that the Flora of 
Australia reports its naturalisation in Western Australia, 
New South Wales and Queensland especially round sites 
of habitation, notably Perth and Brisbane. It may be seen 
occasionally in isolated clumps as a remnant old planting 
on roadsides and sometimes in cemeteries and farmyards. 

There is little doubt that Agave gained its popularity in 
part through the 'subtropical' movement. As a bedding 
style this fashion is said to have originated in the parks 
and gardens ol Paris in about 1860, spreading to England 
initially through displays in Battersea Park and popular in 
that country into the 1880s. The emphasis was on the 
impact of foliage, either because of its strong colour 
(iresines, begonias), variegation (Agave americana 'Varie¬ 
gata') or bold and striking leaves (pampas, bamboos, 
cannas, castor-oil plant— Ricinus which has large palmate, 
purplish leaves and fruit containing ricinine, the most 
deadly toxin known). Included in the list of plants with 
pungent, strongly-textured foliage would be Yucca. 
Dasylirion, Beaucartiea. Dracaena, and of course Agave. 
William Robinson s The English Floiver Garden refers to 
agave as 'Tropical-looking...useful for placing out-of- 
doors in summer in vases or pots plunged in the ground, 
and also for the conservatory in winter'. 


They were clearly plants of fashion and by 1894 in 
England Thomas Baines's Greenhouse and Stove Plants 
refers to them being ‘...in much more favour in times 
past than present'. 

In Australia Agave americana had an early start as, by 
1857 it was found, according to the Illustrated Journal of 
Australasia in the nursery of Messrs Rule at Collingwood 
Flat in Melbourne. H.A. James in Australian Horticulture 
of 1893 describes them as 'Useful plants for the rocker)', 
terrace, or for vases surmounting steps. They are very 
hardy but slow growing' while a decade later Coles's 
Australasian Gardening has this to say ...forms a grand 
object...well adapted to large vases...after flowering the 
plant dies, and leaves a gap; it should therefore be 
planted on the highest part of a rockery, which is the 
most suitable situation. It may be appropriately placed in 
connection with architecture, on account of the stiffness 
and formality of its appearance’. 
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JDE comparative rarity of Aloes in full bloom, and their benoty, 
?<£ ) |as inducod us to select for an illustration the fine specimen of 
r-SLWrk the plant now to be seen at the nurseries of Messrs. Rule, in 
Collingwood Flat. These plants, although commonly known as Aloes, 
are properly called by the name of Agave Americana, and arc well 
known as ornaments to our gardens ; but they rarely blossom. This 
circumstance has led to the popular impression that they only bloom 



once in a hundred years. This is without foundation, the fact being 
that |thcy require a long time to arrive at maturity, and conditions 
not always to be met with. In the perfect plant, a stem C or 8 incites 
in diameter rises from the middle of the well-known group of leaves, 
and attains a height of about 30 feet. At the upper part it is mounted 
by branches spreading like those of the candelabra, oach bearing at its 
oxtientity a cluster of beautiful blossoms. 


This illustration, published in the Illustrated Journal of 
Australasia (Melbourne. 1857). shows the large spike of/lowers 
borne by Agave americana 
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National Trust of Australia (Victoria) 



Visitors to the Armytage garden Como in South Yarra disport themselves about a large agave, apparently undaunted its hostile foliage 


Specimens planted in this style may he seen in 
Melbourne on the rockeries at Ripponlea and the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, together with other spiky leaved plants 
fashionable in the period and an important element of 
Guilfoyle’s planting style, although illustrations of the 
period show that they were planted in other situations as 
well. 

It is difficult to tell exactly when this plant lost its 
favour in Australia as it may still be seen in gardens both 
public and private as a strategically-positioned eye- 
catcher, part of a small collection of cacti and succulents, 
low-maintenance spiky deterrent, or remnant of much 
earlier days. 

I think it is lair to say that a barometer of agave's 
popularity would probably coincide with the semantic 
shift associated with the word grotesque'—a word that 
has often been applied to this plant. In the nineteenth 
century this appears to have been a term of endearment 
referring to a decorative style of painting or sculpture 
(grotto-like; where human and animal forms are 
interwoven with foliage and (lowers) but this meaning 
has gradually taken on its current connotation of 
monstrously or ludicrously ugly. 

I do not know of nursery suppliers of the plant but 


there is no lack of it in gardens and good specimens 
should not be hard to locate. It may be easily propagated 
from suckers which are produced in quite large numbers 
after a few years growth. These should be cut from the 
parent plant in spring with as much of the connecting 
stem as possible. They can then be placed in small pots 
in a sandy open soil and should develop roots without 
any difficulty if the soil is kept moist but not wet. If these 
weird plants really take your fancy then there are about 
200 other species to choose from in the genus all with 
succulent leafy rosettes varying in diameter from 2-3 
metres to only a few centimetres. 

In Mexico the niceties of subtropical planting schemes 
have been overlooked for more practical uses of the 
plant as fibre (with Agate sisal it is a good source of 
sisal), food and a sweet-juice drink. For 9000 years the 
tissues have been chewed, either fresh as acjuamiel or 
fermented as a pulque. Known as mescal, its mildly 
alcoholic effects were known to the Aztecs who used it, 
for instance, to enhance the rites of human sacrifice. The 
more widely known alcoholic beverage tequila, made 
from Agave, was developed subsequent to European 
occupancy of Mexico. 

Roger Spencer 
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Reports 

Burnley Horticultural College 
centenary 

1 - his year marks the centenary of Burnley Horticultural 
College, now part of the Victorian College of Agriculture 
and Horticulture. The Burnley Gardens were laid out in 
the 1860s by the Horticultural Society of Victoria although 
formal horticultural education was not available until 
1891, when the site passed into the control of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

To celebrate this centenary, the College has 
commissioned a history (to be reviewed in our next 
issue) and is holding a series of Centenary Lectures. Of 
particular interest to AGHS members will be Organising 
Gardens for Families with Anne Latreille and James 
Hitchmough (10 April); What’s New in Garden Equipment 
and Structures (5 June); The Natural Way to Garden with 
Jane Edmanson (7 August); Authors, Publishers and 
Gardening Books with Tom Garnett, Philip Robinson and 
Margaret Barrett (4 September) and The Development of 
Gardening in Victoria with John Foster and Michael 
Looker (9 October). Special displays will be held during 
Garden Week (9-17 March) and a Back-to-Burnley long 
weekend is planned for 2-4 November. Details are 
available from VCAH Burnley (03) 810 8800. 

‘Our Botanical Heritage’: 

Exhibition of ‘treasures’ from the collections of the 
National Herbarium of Victoria, 4-26 May 1991 

-A-ustralia has a rich botanical heritage. It involves the 
first settlers of the continent; maritime explorers from 
William Dampier onwards; inland explorers who set out 
to answer great questions of the geography of this vast 
continent and to discover land suitable for expanding 
settlement; visiting botanists of international repute and 
those who made Australia their home; plant collectors 
from all walks of life and from all parts of Australia; 
botanical artists who created exquisite illustrations of the 
native flora; industrialists, chemists, horticulturists and 
others who saw some utility in the local plants. All these 
people contributed to our knowledge of the Australian 
flora: it is their work which provides the foundation for 
the continuing discovery and exploration of our native 
plants. 

The National Herbarium of Victoria has within its 
collections plant specimens from all over Australia which 
reflect the hard work of our botanical predecessors. Every 
major maritime or inland expedition is represented in the 
Herbarium. Ferdinand von Mueller, Australia’s greatest 
nineteenth century botanist, spent over 40 years 
collecting specimens, often from unexplored areas. He 
encouraged collectors all over Australia, many of them 
amateurs and very isolated, to sent him specimens. The 
foundation established by Mueller has been steadily 
added to by many botanists and collectors since his time. 
Victoria’s Herbarium has a wealth of information on 
Australia’s flora in its collection of over 1 million 
specimens. 


The Herbarium’s Library also contains information on 
the Australian flora in the form erf books and periodicals, 
original artwork by some of Australia's best botanical 
artists, letters and other manuscripts, and photographs. 
This documentary information is as important to our 
understanding of the native plants as the specimens. 
Books, illustrations and manuscript materials are essential 
working tools for the botanists and used in conjunction 
with the specimens. In many instances, items in the 
Library are as irreplaceable as the specimens. 

The specimen and Library collections of the National 
Herbarium of Victoria are an important part of Victoria’s 
cultural and scientific heritage. They are available for the 
public to consult on specific botanical or horticultural 
enquiries, but because of their nature are not suitable for 
the public to glance through. So that the Victorian public 
may have a chance to see the sorts of treasures housed in 
the Herbarium, an exhibition will be held in May 1991. 

In the exhibition a selection of specimens, books, 
manuscripts and artwork will be on display, showing the 
history of botany in Australia and Victoria, and how this 
fitted with the botanical world elsewhere. Each item has 
been chosen to illustrate a particular aspect of that history 
and to give some idea of the intrinsic value of the items 
in the Herbarium’s collections. In this viewers may gain 
some insight into the value and workings of one of its 
oldest scientific institutions. 

The exhibition will be held in the Herbarium hall, 
Dallas Brooks Drive, South Yarra, from Saturday 4th to 
Sunday 26th May, from 10.00 am to 4.00 pm daily. Cost 
$4 includes detailed catalogue (Si students). A teacher’s 
kit suitable to year 11 Australian Studies students will also 
be available for $12.50, enquiries Information Officer, 
Royal Botanic Bardens (03) 650 9424. 

Helen Cohn 
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This tour will give members and friends an 
opportunity to visit many of New Zealand's most 
impressive and historic gardens. It is being 
organised by John Morris, former director of the 
National Trust (NSW) and the horticultural guide 
will be Tom Garnett, well known for his Garden of 
St Erth at Blackwood, Victoria. 

Cost of the tour will be $2961 (ex-Melbourne) or 
$2885 (ex-Sydney). A single supplement will be 
available for $540. 

Contact John Morris, 13 Simmons Street, 
Balmain, NSW. 2041 for a brochure. Telephone 
(02) 810 2565 or facsimile (02) 818 1206. 
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Book Review 


The Rock Garden and its Plants—from Grotto to 
Alpine House by Graham Stuart Thomas (Dent, 
London, 1989, illustrated, 266pp, RRP $45) 

Garden historians will find much of interest in this book. 
The author is well known as a horticultural writer and as 
the first Gardens Adviser to the National Trust of Great 
Britain. In this book Graham Thomas demonstrates 
another aspect of his skill and knowledge as a plantsman 
and as a historian; for just as he is renowned for his 
expertise on old roses, perennials, botanical illustration 
and the arts of planting he will now surely be recognised 
as expert on making rock gardens and cultivating alpine 
plants and for his knowledge of their place in the history 
of garden making. 

Beginning with a detailed discussion of the grotto as a 
historic literary and artistic device with ancient Classical 
origins, Thomas traces the development of the idea of 
using rocks in gardens down the centuries with a style 
that is learned and yet easy to read. From Classic Revival 
through English Landscape to nineteenth century 
Picturesque style and Edwardian Romanticism, the use of 
rock-work, grottoes and rockeries is thoroughly explored. 
The text is well supported by black and white 
photographs and reproductions of nineteenth century 
engravings. For added understanding of the aesthetics of 
building rock gardens Thomas also adds a chapter 


devoted to the geology of rocks and rock formations. 
This too, is well surveyed so that readers can see the 
importance of studying rock formation in order to build 
pleasing rock gardens that look as natural as possible. 

The chapter on the plants themselves are a summation 
of Thomas’s 50 years with plants; all that is best, all that 
have given him greatest pleasure; all that are most 
challenging to grow will be found here. They are 
described fondly with great accuracy and detail, and 
illustrated with a wide ranging assortment of black and 
white photographs (many by Thomas himself taken 
during his long career) and colour plates taken from his 
own refined water-colours and from nineteenth century 
periodicals and books. Along the way we learn a good 
deal about the personalities associated with the cult of 
alpine gardening too; people such as Clarence Elliot, 
Reginald Farrer and of Thomas himself. 

From the perspective of a garden historian this book is 
important because of its scholarship and thoroughness; it 
goes a good deal further than Follies and Grottoes by 
Barbara Jones (Constable, 1953) and the more recent 
Pavilions in Peril by Julia Abel Smith (SBH, 1988) in that 
it covers the plants and personalities, and the structures 
that were—and continue to be—combined in the art of 
making rock gardens. 

Trevor Notl/e 


National News 


Stop Press: Tax Objection 

Our objection to the income tax assessments received for 
the years 1985 to 1989 has been upheld. This means that 
our liability of $10,341.13 has now been waived and in 
future our income is tax exempt. (To quality for tax 
deductibility, however, donations to the Society must still 
be made through the National Trust.) 1 would like to 
thank all those who wrote submissions in support of the 
objection. 

Robin Lewarne 


Report of National Management 
Committee meeting 

The National Management Committee met in Sydney on 
12 February 1991. the first meeting to be chaired by our 
new Chairman, Margaret Darling. Key issues discussed 
included: 

• Computer purchased for national office, to be used for 
mailing lists; branch secretaries to contact Margaret 
Brookes for copies of state lists when required; 

• Membership will in future run for twelve months from 
the date of application or renewal; this has been made 
possible by the acquisition of the new computer and 
membership software developed specifically for the 
AGHS by Mark Lewarne in Sydney; 

• Albury Conference was a great success and thanks 


were expressed to the organisers and others who 
assisted; surplus funds have been used to assist in the 
production of the last two issues of the journal and to 
purchase the new computer; 

• Michael Bligh outlined plans for the 1991 conference to 
be held at Goulburn, 18—21 October; more details will be 
published in the next issue of the journal; 

• New Zealand and Western District tours discussed; see 
advertisements in this issue of the journal; 

• Treasurer Robin Lewarne gave a guardedly optimistic 
report on the Society's finances; membership still needs 
to be increased although the favorable tax ruling saved 
the society over $10,000. The committee expressed their 
great relief at this ruling and thanked the Treasurer for 
her efforts in this time-consuming task; and, 

• Branch representatives reported on recent functions 
and tabled details of forthcoming events (see Calendar of 
Events). 


Help from Victorian Branch 

Thanks to those members who helped mail out the last 
issue of the journal. Thank you also to Lyn Retief and 
Yvonne Schneider for their assistance with word 
processing and to Liz McDonald for her editorial help. 
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Branches 


ACT/MONARO/RIVERINA BRANCH 

Ms Astrida Upitis, Secretary 
5 Baines Place 
Lyneham ACT 2602 
Ph: (06) 247 0665 

QUEENSLAND BRANCH 

Correspondence: 

PO Box 459. Toowong Qld 4066 
Mr Dave Perkins, Secretary 
Ph: (07) 262 2193 
Ms Joanne Bailey, Membership 
Ph: (07) 379 3913 

Mr John Harrison, Outings and Journal 
Ph: (07) 832 3597 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BRANCH 

Mr Trevor Nottle, Secretary 
Walnut Hill, 5 Walker Street 
Stirling SA 5152 
Ph: (08) 339 4210 (after hours) 

SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS/SOUTHERN NSW BRANCH 

Mr Michael Bligh, Chairman 
Pejar Park, Woodhouselee NSW 2580 
Ph: B (048) 21 8462 H (048) 48 1248 
Mrs Helen Andersson, Secretary 
Sonning, Wildes Meadow Road 
Wildes Meadow NSW 2577 
Ph: (048) 86 4337 

SYDNEY AND NORTHERN NSW BRANCH 

Mrs Robin Lewarne 
60a Shell Cove Road 
Neutral Bay NSW 2089 
Ph: (02) 953 1916 

TASMANIAN BRANCH 

Mrs Fairie Nielson. Chairperson 

Pigeon Hill, RSD 469 

Burnie Tas 7320 

Ph:(004) 33 0077 

Mrs Jill Bignell, Secretary 

Thorpe Farm 

Bothwell Tas 7030 

Ph: (002) 59 5678 

VICTORIAN BRANCH 

Ms Gini Lee, Secretary 
c/- Royal Botanic Gardens 
Birdwood Avenue 
South Yarra Vic 3141 
Ph: (03) 650 5043 

WEST AUSTRALIAN BRANCH 

Ms Anne Willox, Secretary 
PO Box 814 
West Perth WA 6005 
Ph: (09) 381 1675 


Calendar of Events 


'Ihis calendar of events has two purposes: one is to inform 
members of activities in their local area. The other is to 
make ALL members aware of activities organised by the 
Society. 

Branch activities are not restricted to members of that 
Branch; all members are invited to participate. You may 
be able to arrange your holidays or a visit to another state 
to coincide with AGHS activities. A warm welcome and 
interesting experience awaits you. 

March 1991 

ACT/Monaro/Riverina Branch 

• Saturday 11 

Cowra Gardens visits 

Victorian Branch 

• Saturday 16 March 

BYO picnic at Petty’s Orchard, Templestowe followed 
by talk on early fruit cultivars and walk. 

Time: 12.30 pm 

Location: Homestead Road, Templestowe, Melway 
Map 22 A12 

Cost: $5 members, $7 non-members 
Contact: John Hawker 628 5477 (bus) 

Tasmanian Branch 

• Saturday 9 March 

Visit Julie Davidson’s garden before restoration work 
begins and then see Mrs Brahm’s lovely garden 
(afternoon only). 

Contact: Mary Darcey (002) 68 6185 

• Sunday 10 March 

Richmond Gardens. All assemble at Prospect House at 
10.30 am to enjoy morning tea in the lovely courtyard. 
Then visit Richmond Village Garden and four charming 
cottage gardens. BYO picnic lunch. 

Cost: $12.50 includes morning tea. 

Contact: Ann Cripps (002) 25 I860 

April 1991 

Victorian Branch 

• Saturday 6 April and Sunday 7 April 

Private and Public Gardens of Castlemaine. Visits and 
interpretation by Kevin Walsh. Meet at Buda (corner of 
Urquhart and Hunter Streets) at 10.00 am for morning 
tea and introduction. 

Cost includes Saturday dinner with speaker, bed and 
breakfast, lunches and admission. Members $125, non- 
members $145 (twin share basis). 

RSVP before 27 March using booking form in this 
journal. 

Contact: John Hawker (03) 51 5012. 

Southern Highlands/Southern NSW Branch 

• 27-28 April 

Autumn weekend garden tour to Tumut. Details of all 
activities will be sent to branch members. For further 
information contact the Secretary, Helen Andersson. 
(048) 86 4337. 

Tasmanian Branch 

• Sunday 21 April 
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Autumn gardens of the Derwent Valley. This will be a 
lovely autumnal garden visit with a variety of gardens 
being opened for us. We shall picnic in the Meadow- 
bank garden and visit the winery and vineyard. The 
other gardens are also special: Redlands, Windarra and 
Forest Lodge. 

Time: 10.30 am 
Cost: S10.00 

Contact: Jill Bignall (002) 59 5678 

May 1991 

Victorian Branch 

• Saturday 4 May 

Heidelberg landscape history. Meet for morning tea, 
introductory talk and map for self-guided tour, BYO 
picnic lunch. Board of Works car park, corner Banksia 
Street and the Boulevard, Melway map 32 B6. 

Cost: members $8, non-members $10. 

RSVP before 24 April using booking form in this 
journal. 

Contact: Ashley Russell (03) 818 1623. 

• Wednesday 29 May 

Paul Fox will talk about William Guilfoyle and the 
subtropical garden. A joint function with the Friends of 
the Botanic Gardens. 

June 1991 

Victorian Branch 

• Sunday 16 June 

The Canterbury landscape including visits to private 
gardens. 

Southern Highlands/Southern NSW Branch 

• Sunday 2 June 

‘Hands-on’ day at Pejar Park, Woodhouselee. 
Demonstrations of some of the many aspects of garden 
construction and maintenance, including tree pruning 
and rejuvenation. 

ACT/Monaro/Riverina Branch 

• Saturday 22 and Sunday 23 

History of garden nurseries. Mid Winter seminar, 
University of Canberra. Programme of talks on Saturday 
afternoon and visits on Sunday morning. 

July 1991 

Southern Highlands/Southern NSW Branch 

• Sunday 21 July 

‘Water in the landscape’. Illustrated talk by Robert 
Woodward who has an international reputation as a 
‘water sculptor' having designed the cascades at the 
High Court in Canberra and the El Alamein fountain in 
King's Cross. Luncheon will be served in the beautiful 
grounds of Mt Broughton Country Resort, Sutton 
Forest. 

Sydney and Northern NSW Branch 

• Saturday 27 July 


Visit to Lady Finley’s and another North Shore garden. 
Time: 10.30 am 

Cost: $6 members and $8 non-members 

Contact: Robin Lewarne, 60A Shell Cove Road, Neutral 

Bay, 2089. 

ACT/Monaro/Riverina Branch 

• Sunday 28 July 

‘Paradise lost—almost’. Talk by Dick Ratcliffe at the 
Australian National Botanic Gardens. Meeting, afternoon 
tea, guest speaker, 2.00 pm to 4.45 pm. 

Cost: $2.00 

August 1991 

ACT/Monaro/Riverina Branch 

• Saturday 10 August 

Branch Annual General Meeting at the Australian 
National Botanic Gardens. Meeting, afternoon tea, 
guest speaker, 2 OOprn to 4 45pm. 

Sydney and Northern NSW Branch 

• Sunday 18 August Collecting rare books on plants and 
gardening. Anne McCormick and Howard Tanner will 
speak at 10.30 am on rare horticultural books at 
Horden House, 77 Victoria Street, Potts Point. 

Cost (including morning tea) $5 members, $6 non¬ 
members. 

Contact: Robin Lewarne, 60A Shell Cove Road, Neutral 
Bay, 2089. 

Victorian Branch 

• August 1991 Branch Annual General Meeting. Guest 
speaker Peter Valder. 

September 1991 

Victorian Branch 

• Weekend workshop at Glenormiston in the Western 
District on recording of gardens. 

National Management Committee 

• Wednesday 4-Sunday 8 

Proposed Bulbs and Blossoms tour of Victoria’s 
Western District, see advertisement in this issue. 

October 1991 

National Management Committee 

• Friday 18 to Monday 21 

Eleventh Annual Conference in Goulburn and district. 
Theme: ‘Today’s New Gardens—Tomorrow’s Llistory'. 

November 1991 

Victorian Branch 

• 2-5 November 

Spring long weekend in the Grampians with Rodger 
Elliot. 

Southern Highlands/Southern NSW Branch 

• Sunday 10 November 

Spring in Bowral. Visit to private gardens in Burradoo. 
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